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for relief of 
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222° 


TABLETS 


(Coloured White) 


RE Ear 3% gr 
eee 2 gr. 
Caffeine citrate............ Ya gr. 
Codeine phosphate......... Ve gr 


This formula is also available as 


“262 TABLETS” (grey). 


"292" 


TABLETS 


(Coloured Pink) 


Formula of ‘222 Tablets’ modified to 
contain Codeine phosphate.... 2 gr. 


*GouF brand of acetylsalicylic acid. 


DOSAGE 
One to two tablets as required, 


Available according 
to your prescription. 


© Telephone narcotic prescription permitted. 


Charles &. Frost & Co. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF FREDERICK C. CURRY 
President O. C. P. — 1951-1953 


Frederick C. “Ted” Curry was 
born at Minden in Haliburton County, 
Ontario, April 29th, 1891 in a Pres- 
byterian manse. Colonel Curry main- 
tains his place of birth has had no 
effect on him. Those of us who know 
him feel this is quite possibly true 
since his kindliness and courtesy ap- 
pear to be innate, rather than to have 
been acquired by reason of environ- 
ment at time of birth. Colonel Curry, 
it is interesting to note, is a second 
generation pharmacist. His father 
Frederick R. Curry, was a pharmacist 
who removed to Brockville about the 
year 1895. He had qualified as a phar- 
macist February 7, 1878 when he 
passed the licensing examinations of 
the Ontario College of Pharmacy with 
77.4 marks. The elder Curry, like his 

Lt.-Col. F. C. Curry son, had a close relationship with the 
: Ontario College of Pharmacy, being 
an examiner for a number of years. 

After attending Brockville Public Schools and Brockville Collegiate 
Institute, Ted Curry was apprenticed to his father in 1908. Apprentice- 
ship at that time was of four years’ duration and was served prior 
to attending the one year course at the Ontario College of Pharmacy. 
Honour graduation and the winning of the degree, Phm.B. from the 
University of Toronto in 1913 created a new pharmacist in the Curry 
family. Two members of his class were John W. Preston, retired 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Canadian Pharmaceutical Association (and 
council member of the Ontario College of Pharmacy from 1935 until 
1943) and A. F. Astley, who by coincidence was first elected to the 
College Council the same year as Ted Curry in 1939. 





Little more than a year after graduation, the younger Curry 
was in uniform. He served in the Canadian Army overseas from Aug- 
ust 22nd, 1914 until November 11th, 1918. Due to his father’s illness, 
he was enabled to return fo Canada early on compassionate grounds. 
On the death of Frederick R. Curry, April 13th, 1920, his son succeed- 
ed to ownership of the pharmacy in Brockville. This pharmacy, at this 
date, has been established over 60 years, and has been at the same site 
for over 50 years. 


The returned soldier maintained his military connections, serving 
in the Militia until 1934 when he retired as Lieut-Colonel with the 
Long Service Medal and the Colonial Officer’s Volunteer Decoration. 
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Colonel Curry has served as a warden of St. Peter’s Anglican Church 
and is currently a member of the finance board and a Lay Delegate to 
the Ontario Synod. Fraternally he is a 32nd degree Mason. He also 
served the Canadian Legion as a President and Zone Commander, and 
is a charter member of the Kiwanis Club. 


Colonel Curry has interested himself in municipal affairs. He serv- 
ed several years as a member of the Board of Health, which later be- 
came the Leeds and Grenville Health Unit. He was a member of the 
Brockville Town Council and for two years, chairman of its executive 
committee. From Town Council, he went to the Public Utilities Com- 
mission where he served four years, the last two as Chairman. Colonel 
Curry’s career in elective municipal politics ended when he was de- 
feated over a policy which has since been enforced by the Department 
of Health for Ontario. Colonel Curry serves Brockville and district 
now as Deputy Coordinator for Civil Defence and as President of the 
Leeds and Grenville Historica] Association. 


Colonel Curry succeeded Frank J. Hoag of Kingston as member of 
the Council of the Ontario College of Pharmacy for District No. 2, in 
November, 1939. Also newly-elected in 1939, in addition to A. F. 
Astley, was P. T. Moisley, who recently succeeded H. M. Corbett as 
Registrar-Treasurer of the Ontario College of Pharmacy. Other mem- 
bers of the first Council on which Colonel Curry served were E. R. 
Wigle, H. V. Mercer, O. M. Mitchell, H. M. Corbett, W. J. Abell (elected 
President that year), U. L. Campbell, H. S. Tapscott, F. A. Lemon, and 
W. O. Austin. The first committee assignment for the new member 
from District No. 2 was to the Finance and Property Committee and 
his first address to Council concerned the status of the pharmacist 
in the Canadian Army. Later he served on the Library and Museum 
Commitee (later Chairman), the Education Committee, the Special 
Committee on War Memorials, the Rehabilitation Committee, the 
Special Committee on Admissions, and the Special Planning Com- 
mittee. This broad experience undoubtedly served him well when he 
graced the offices of Vice-President (1949-51) and President (1951-53) 
of the Ontario College of Pharmacy. Colonel Curry is very proud (and 
justifiably so) that he was President of the Ontario College of Phar- 
macy when the Faculty of Pharmacy, University of Toronto was es- 
tablished and that he signed the deeds transferring funds and property 
to the University. It should be noted also that Colonel Curry served 
the Canadian Foundation for the Advancement of Pharmacy as a 
Director for a number of years. 


Colonel Curry is the bearer of a grand tradition and at the same 
time a most forward-looking pharmacist who has contributed much 
to the development of his profession and his community. 

“Aspero” 


G. R. PATERSON. 
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STUDENT RECRUITING FOR PHARMACY 


There are two clauses in the Re- 
port of the Dean of the Faculty of 
Pharmacy of the University of To- 
ronto, as printed in the Minutes of 
the November, 1958 Session of Coun- 
cil, which should arouse some deep 
thought and soul-searching on the 
part of each and every Pharmacist in 
this Province of Ontario. 


I refer to clause 1 on Page 1452 
which states that we are lagging away 
behind the Provinces of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan in the enrolment of 
students in Pharmacy, and to clause 
2 on Page 1453 which states that no 
student availed himself of a scholar- 
ship worth potentially nearly $1,700. 


These two facts alone should 
cause every Pharmacist today to stop 
short and start thinking about what 
is going to happen to himself and his 

P. T. Moisley small empire of pills and potions when 
he wishes to retire or is forced to give 
up for reasons of ill health. In this 

connection, it is interesting to note, that, in one section of this Pro- 
vince where the average age of the practising Pharmacist is between 50 
and 55, only 5 students have entered Pharmacy in a 10-year period. 
If this condition existed in this section only, we could look to other 
areas to fill the need but, unfortunately, this same condition applies over 
most of the Province and replacements for a given area are not forth- 
coming — therefore the statement in our opening paragraph. 


In order that existing stores be properly manned and that Phar- 
macists be readily available for expanding areas of our Province, it 
is necessary that our enrolment be doubled in the next 5 years. Some 
programme of Student Recruitment must be inaugurated quickly. 
It is essential that every practising Pharmacist today try to encour- 
age young people to enter the profession. Perhaps some of our trouble 
lies in the fact that many Pharmacists have no enthusiasm for Phar- 
macy ; in fact, in a recent survey it was found that only 6% of those 
interviewed “radiate enthusiasm for their profession and seize oppor- 
tunities to speak on the desirability of entering it’. Can Pharmacists, 
therefore, blame anyone but themselves for the scarcity of help and 
their inability to obtain people to properly man their stores? 


We must begin to correct this situation. I suggest that now is the 
most appropriate time for each and every Pharmacist to approach at 
least one or two students in the local High School or Collegiate, point- 
ing out the opportunities to be found in Pharmacy and making an 
effort to interest them in enrolling in the Faculty of Pharmacy. 


P. T. MOISLEY. 
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DERMATOLOGICAL FORMULATIONS 
Part II. 


Absorption and Emulsion Bases 


The next step in the development 
of dermatological bases followed logi- 
cally from the use of the inert and 
greasy forms, that is, the need for 
more modern bases, and lanolin had 
helped in pointing the direction. We 
now enter the large kingdom of the 
absorption and emulsion bases. An 
absorption base is one that is able to 
absorb several times its weight of 
water (hydrophilic), and the concept 
is therefor a physicial one rather than 
physiological. 

The water-in-oil-type base as 
exemplified by Wool Fat in the 
Pharmacopoeia, finds its counter- 
part in such preparations as 
Aquaphor, Eucerin, Polysorb, Hydro- 
sorb, Protein X, etc. of the com- 
mercial market. The U.S.P. 15 mono- 

Dr. George C. Walker graphs Hydrophilic Petrolatum, which 

is similarly used for the incorporation 

of water and water-soluble medicaments. The State University of Iowa 

College of Pharmacy has designed an absorption base which they call 

Aquabase using cholesterol; and there are others of similar composi- 
tion. 











Hydrophilic Petrolatum Iowa Aquabase 
SING | sicastesndaccnccsenccansinnene 30 g. I a icisinciishiniaincaldeetipahest 30 g. 
BOOTY BECGEE cacccccsescccsorscsere 30 g. Cottonseed Oil ...........ccccccccscess 30 g. 
RN NE ina tanichdistndiinkesidnal 80 g. White Petrolatum ................ 940 g. 
White Petrolatum ................... 860 g. — — 
— TO TAD cence 1000 g. 
Te TED finite 1000 g. 


Ths same type preparation in the B.P. is known as Wool Alcohols 
Ointment (see page 39, March Bulletin). 

The Committee of Revision of the U.S.P. 14 deleted Wool Fat from 
all official preparations because of its potential sensitizing effects, and 
while there has been no such action in British circles, it is desirable 
that the pharmacist recognize the fact and perhaps advise the phy- 
sician when he knows that Wool Fat is a constituent of a dermato- 
logical. 

One of the oldest water-in-oil types still used is that of cold cream 
(Galen’s Cerate, Rose Water Ointment). This type of cream breaks 
down on the skin and by means of evaporation of the water gives a 
cooling effect. Unguentum Aquae Rosae is included in the C.F. 1949 
and the U.S.P. 15 monographs Rose Water Ointment and Petrolatum 
Rose Water Ointment. 
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Rose Water Ointment C.F. Rose Water Ointment U.S.P. 





ee an eT Eee 5.0 g. OEE ic ciicniccicsssivnine 125 g. 
CORE TEROIIIID Schvchsicctinsccesecinccs 125.0 g. gee eae See 120 g. 
White Beeswax ................00 120.0 g. Exp. Almond Oil or 
TI heidi eticechiihcies 560.0 g. I GG snvrinecdicciemctnes 560 g. 
I Shcnaiebicsachschscchsierace 0.2 ml. Sodium Borate ................ 5 g. 
BR UN ela dabcctcinesdensencescenes 50.0 ml. eee 50 ml. 
| | nee 140.0 ml. Purified Water ................... 140 ml. 
BN EE eeevetidcsckendevcasensebicn 0.2 ml. 


To make about.... 1000 g. 


Petrolatum Rose Water Ointment U.S.P. 


IS. cciiisiisiishiesisitiininstaiibaihaiele 125 g. 
I IN in isaictsscensabdintinictiailahiboitieieis 120 g. 
SI IIR essccsccsrsisenersnssrncsnees 560 g. 
SI i cas acaiamamlallaohons 5 g. 
NE IE onion > casino sandeaneslcieheiaadones 50 ml. 
IIE WIRIII scccececancaxsosccnenstcsencencatenss 140 ml. 
INE TINIE vicsacistsctacisantercedaaiauieistsembeeeins 0.2 mi. 


To make about .... 1000 g. 


The water-in-oil type base is generally quite stable and does not 
dry out on exposure to air as perhaps might the oil-in-water type. 
They are elegant preparations and provide and maintain direct con- 
tact with the skin surface, thus acting as emollients and as a vehicle 
for the slow and steady release of medication. It is admitted that these 
bases or ointments are difficult to remove from the skin and Newman 
and Miller (11) have suggested a washable absorption base in which 
phase reversal takes place upon the addition of water to form an oil-in- 
water emulsion thus facilitating removal. 


Sorbitan monopalmitate (Span 40).. 50 IEE cnnincn cnn mnendenbtieminarienmniions 50 
Sorbitan trioleate (Span 85) ............ 50 Polyoxyethylene sorbitan 

monostearate (Tween 60) ............ 80 

FOIING BUM isi ssccre A conacetecsitctasantearnes 5 

WR: WR Ssisisstscccncncecescsienaneseccsstecncces 12 


This procedure introduces the sorbitan esters and the polyoxye- 
thylene sorbitan esters which may be secured from the Atlas Powder 
Co., Brantford. The former are generally referred to as the “Span” 
compounds and the latter as “Tweens”. They have proven of very great 
usefulness as solubilizers for compounds, and in formulating emulsions 
and liquid forms of medication. The Spans are oil dispersible or oil 
soluble while the Tweens are water soluble or dispersible. Many com- 
mercial formulations employ them in their ointment and cream bases. 
By selection of the proper balance of Span and Tween, emulsions of 
the water-in-oil or oil-in-water type may be produced. In many cases 
of unsatisfactory emulsification in ointment, creams, lotions, etc., or 
in unsatisfactory dispersion, the addition of one or the other will pro- 
duce an elegant product. We cannot go into all their many uses at this 
time but such materials as Ichthammol, Balsam of Peru, Coal Tar, and 
many others, many be handled with greater ease in any type of pre- 
paration by their judicious use. 
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Oil-in-water emulsion bases resulted from the inherent inade- 
quacies of the greasy or non-washable type base. O/W types are 
easily removed from the skin, can be adjusted as to pH, produce quite a 
good cooling effect, are miscible with aqueous solutions and with serous 
discharge, dissipate heat, and release medication more thoroughly 
than other types of a greasier nature. The early vanishing creams are 
good examples of bases that are not messy and rub well into the skin. 
They are most useful but do not cover as well as others. There are 
many types and varieties and the following are simply illustrations: 


(11) 

SIN III. Gpiisbicinceunituniaisecersiocees 15.0 BEE TROD “sisratitiicisticierdinnicn 24 
Potassium Hydroxide ................ 0.7 NIE SHIIIIE sintistisaidaséeictcnbbisccooune 1 
I cal ctbcciiscslhecbchideisaacnsioas dane 8.0 Triethanolamine .................:.0000 2 
SE IONE intnintkinecscncoviicincers 76.3 Diethylene glycol monoethyl 
ES EE ee q.s. Star (CRPUIICL) ....ccrccescsccececces 20 


Distilled Water ................ccccccceeee 53 


O/W type preparations find wide use in psoriasis, seborrheic der- 
matitis, acne vulgaris, eczemas, etc., and in antibiotic therapy (since 
water-miscible vehicles tend to aid diffusion into and through the acid 
mantle of the skin). In the preparation of bases of this type we see the 
introduction of the surface-active agents as emulsifiers, in addition to 
providing a wetting action on the skin due to the lowering of surface 
tension. Some of them also provide an antiseptic action inherent to the 
compound itself. One of the great weaknesses of this type of base is 
the loss of water on ageing which results often in a shrinkage and 
drying out. Glycerin, sorbitol, propylene glycol, polyoxyethylene gly- 
cols and carbitols, etc. overcome this tendency by acting as humectants. 

The B.P. 1958 monographs Emulsifying Wax, Emulsifying 
Ointment and Aqueous Cream which are typical illustrations in 
the development of oil-in-water emulsions. Emulsifying Wax contains 
Cetostearyl Alcohol and Sodium Lauryl Sulphate or similar sodium 
salts of sulfated higher primary aliphatic alcohols. 


Emulsifying Wax Emulsifying Ointment 
Cetostearyl Alcohol .............. 90 g. Emulsifying Wax ............ 300 g. 
Sodium Lauryl Sulphate ...... 10 g. White Soft Paraffin ........ 500 g. 
Purified Water ..........cocccccccssess 4 ml. Liquid Paraffin ................ 200 g. 
Aqueous Cream 
Emulsifying Ointment. .................0 300 g. 
I Es Ra a ae eee 1 g. 
IE, PII soci sectraindcttinchiseesqnecsescocctace 699 g. 


The U.S.P. Hydrophilic Ointment and the C.F. Lyophilic Ointment 
are similar types. A few others are given for illustration. 


Hydrophilic Ointment U.S.P. 15 Lyophilic Ointment C.F. 1949 
Methylparaben .................... 0.25 g. Polyoxyethylene Glycol 4000 125 g. 
Propylparaben  ................0. 0.15 g. Stearyl Alcohol ..................00 225 g. 
Stearyl Alcohol ................. 250.0 g. EES EGET REN SEARO Cen 185 g. 
White Petrolatum .............. 250.0 g. Sodium Lauryl] Sulphate ...... 5 g. 
Propylene Glycol ................ 120.0 g. Preserved Water ...............0.0 460 g. 
Polyoxyl 40 Stearate ......... 50.0 g. 
Purified Water .................. 330.0 g. 

To make about ......... 1000.0 g. 
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Beeler Base Gibson Base Cetyl Alcohol-Carbowax 


Cetyl Alcohol ............ 15 Sodium Lauryl Base 

WRG WOT cccisisscccsces 1 I isicsssicncivnsiciin BR Cod Milena jan cacccccsscsscscine 25 

Propylene Glycol ...... 10 Cetyl Alcohol ................ 16 Carbowax 1500 ................. 25 

Sodium Lauryl White Petrolatum ........ 40 Sodium Lauryl Sulphate... 1 
III: | kcicsiccccinsins 2 Purified Water .............. 43 Purified Water ................ 49 

Purified Water ........... 72 


It will be observed in all of them that there is a rather standard 
set of ingredients, that is, an emulsifying agent, a humectant (keep 
moist), a bodying agent (perhaps a fat, wax, alcohol, etc.), and a 
preservative (chlorocresol or the parabens are very useful), and Puri- 
fied Water. The primary distinction between a cream or ointment of 
this type and a liquid emulsion is simply one of the presence of more 
or less water. For example, the following are lotion vehicles; sodium 
lauryl sulphate as emulgent: 


Sodium lauryl sulfate ...... 0.5 0.5 Simple Lotion C.F. 1949 
Coty] abeoleel ......c0cc.cecsccssece 2.0 1.5 Polyoxyethylene Sorbitan 
IN teastib sictinicitiianccsine 5.0 III ii ciivescdcisecstcasenitia’ 44. g. 
Light liquid petrolatum .... 16.0 CE FIO si sscstcccicsctnecscrsessinness 52 g. 
Pe IID siiccecsicntaicssttierances 0.1 PN FS ainditriewnniiccerccnnieteneenan 15 g. 
Distilled water ................. 100.0 100.0 Sodium Lauryl Sulphate ............. 15 g. 
Preserved Water, sufficient to 
MEINE. scsstnccosscsnsnnssteniotibacesiind 1000 ml. 


Glyceryl Monostearate 

Glyceryl Monostearate is available as such, or as the self-emul- 
sifying type from the Goldschmidt Chemical Corporation, New York 
14, N.Y., but the self-emulsifying is the most useful. Creams, ointments 
or lotions may be prepared by proper dilution. Creams are formed 
with about ten times its weight of water and lotions with about thirty 
times its weight of water. (11) 


IE i ccicssicssalinstaaianinnen 5 5 White Liniment C.F. 1949 
iis 5 6 Ol o€ Tearpentame ...000<.0ccccesesees 400 ml. 
Glyceryl monostearate S.E. 20 15 EET ET 16 ml. 
Liquid Petrolatum .............. — 4 po RS eee 80 ml. 
TINUED | sccttccencectnncrcnsvecs q.s. q.s. Acid-Emulsifying Glyceryl 
Wetting Agent (Aerosol MEGMOSEORTRBS | <.ccccaccecccesscesoes 80 g. 
5 Ree — 0.02 Sodium Lauryl Sulphate ........ 5 g. 
Distilled Water ...............000 70 69 i stnckenisneesiaanieseineen 5 ml. 
Preserved Water, sufficient to 
MINI swhessiisannnnseneonienstaeinnanes 1000 ml. 


A this point we might cite another example of a liniment using 
the Spans and Tweens as emulsifying agents. 


Simple Liniment C. F. 1949 


Polyoxyethylene Sorbitan Monostearate ...............cc00s0 10 g. 
I Te isstsh sncnncennedinecdincsecnassuiennmneniunnine 20 g. 
NN III isis sseitsesksanspincinitivcodievsbunsuabbbiapabbaniaesannn 30 g. 
I SEIN ie dhctccicossiccanaineliinecoininuialiasiailishitinssoulgmnianinneiis 250 g. 
BR UI III snccicnicscctasncsncicstandciacssnntunssainiblinntdgilisaee 250 ml. 
Distilled Water, sufficient to produce ...........ccccceseessees 1000 ml. 
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Lotions may be prepared by using 3 to 6% of glyceryl monostearate 
self-emulsifying with cetyl or stearyl alcohols, paraffins, waxes, pre- 
servatives, humectants, in various combinations or proportions. 

With the advent of the polyoxyethylene glycols (carbowaxes), it 
was possible to produce water-soluble ointment bases. The Carbowaxes 
(Carbide and Carbon Chemical Corporation) are either liquids (poly- 
oxyethylene glycol 100, 200, 300, 400 or 600) and wax-like solids with 
higher molecular weight (1000, 1500, 4000). They are non-ionic (as 
are the Spans and Tweens), water-soluble, non-volatile, and quite 
stable. Various papers have been published as to their relative non- 
irritancy and usefulness in formulation work. The Carbowaxes used 
alone preclude the use of more than 3 to 5% of water since the base 
becomes too soft. In addition, they should be used with care in oint- 
ment or lotion formulations (as also should the Spans and Tweens), 
where phenolic-type antiseptics or preservatives may be included, since 
the inactivation of the antiseptics or preservatives may occur. 


Polyethylene Glycol Ointment Washable Ointment Base (5) 

U.S.P. 15 COROT: QOD. sceccicccessvisvescncenses 20 g. 
Polyethylene Glycol 4000 .......... 400 g. MOREE TDOTRGE  occceccssicscscscecceces 34 g. 
Polyethylene Glycol 400 .......... 600 g. INN ah cntiaeciutaiiihenhabepdinsciatons 30 g. 

a een 15 g. 
Sodium Lauryl] Sulfate ............. 1 g. 


Various combinations of the above may be made which are satis- 
factory. A number of other very useful agents have appeared recently, 
in addition to those already mentioned, for use in dermatological for- 
mulation work. They will be simply indicated here with a brief ex- 
position of important features with the hope that combinations and 
trials will be made. They are employed principally to give viscosity and 
prevent sedimentation in liquids, but many of them are used in oint- 
ment or cream bases, and in jelly-type preparations. 


Bentonite 

Bentonite is a native, colloidal hydrated aluminum silicate, in- 
soluble in water but swelling to produce a gel of the consistency of 
petrolatum when mixed with 8 to 10 parts of water. The thickness or 
viscosity may be varied by altering the quantity of Bentonite used. 
Generally 1.5% to 3% is used for suspending purposes. It leaves a 
dry, thin, powder on the skin and is particularly useful in lotions and 
suspensions. Bentonite requires time to become hydrated and it 
should be prepared beforehand, that is, Bentonite Magma U.S.P. 5%, 
or allowed to stand overnight in water before use. Calamine lotions 
of various types have long employed it and the following formulas are 
official in the B.P. 1958 and the U.S.P. 15. 


Calamine Lotion B.P. 1958 Calamine Lotion U.S.P. 15 

IID, -siihnnicanvanieneninnninnnnsenssn 150 g. IED: > nccipnicinesdriensinenicnnisatinens 80 g. 
SN MIE « nevhesacievereiscnsmaaniics 50 g. PN TD. duchcih GN ceoccaceits 80 g. 
TL i insrcintinniisiainese 30 g. RN Siriaas Resi iaitatecikandnrs 20 ml. 
ae 5 g. Bentonite Magma .................. 250 ml. 
Liquefied Phenol .................... 5 ml. Calcium Hydroxide Solution 
EE ee 50 ml. a sufficient quantity to make 1000 ml. 
Purified Water, sufficient to 


ING ecdaihaehecsvitiorieseerceves 
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Alginate Derivatives 


Alginic Acid is obtained from giant seaweeds and various deriva- 
tives have been prepared, for example, sodium alginate, triethanola- 
mine alginate, calcium alginate, propylene gylcol alginate, etc. It is 
compatible with small amounts of alcohol, glycerin, polyethylene gly- 
cols, wetting agents, and solutions of alkali carbonates. As a suspend- 
ing agent, 1 to 2% is sufficient to form a viscous colloidal mixture. The 
addition of 5% of water leads to the formation of a solid gel. Ions of 
the alkaline earth metals and the various heavy metals will thicken and 
gelatinize sodium alginate solutions when present in low concentrations. 
This is the basis of the formation of Lubricating Jelly of the C.F. In 
concentrations of 1 to 3% sodium alginate, and other alginates may 
be used as bodying agents and thickeners in ointments and creams. 
The following formula is taken from recent literature work and may 
illustrate the lotion principle (13) (14). 


Sodium Alginate ..................... 12.5 g. I ss siiiicisihstihicainasiinaianit 8.0 parts 
IIT -isceccctdeniniiisioteniainansians 80.0 g. Be TIES icteric 8.0 parts 
ED aensinicsnpiuncosnescanenesinie 80.0 g. Propylene Glycol Alginate 0.8 parts 
WNIT <sciecosiacaneniiaicaniamnianions 40.0 g. Sorbitan Monolaurate ...... 0.5 parts 
Methylparaben .................c00008 2.0 g. Methyl Paraben ................ 0.025 parts 
SI TI tittteicintntcttinsnsivcinnneissuiiisoian 0.1% POD Y! FRPRION ....cecccecececees 0.015 parts 
Distilled Water ................ qs. 1000.0 cc. 


The formula on the right is a water-dispersible powder. The in- 
gredients are sieved finely and mixed thoroughly. The mixed powder 
is used to make calamine lotion by the simple addition of water or gly- 
cerin and water, and it is not necessary to use a mortar and pestle to 
prepare it—simply shake in a bottle. 


Veegum 


Veegum (R. T. Vanderbilt Co.) is a colloidal magnesium aluminum 
silicate, and is an inorganic emulsifier, thickener, suspending agent and 
film former(5). It is dispersed easily in water by slowly adding it to 
the water with continuous agitation. Usually, 1 to 4% of Veegum is 
employed to stabilize emulsions and suspend insoluble material. At 
10% solid content, firm gels are formed. Heat and age permanently 
increase the viscosity of Veegum dispersions. The viscosity of a Vee- 
gum dispersion containing more than 3% solids is decreased by simple 
agitation. The apparent viscosity increases again when the material 
is allowed to remain at rest. This increase and decrease in viscosity is 
known as thixotropy. In addition to being compatible over a wide range 
of pH (1 to 11), veegum-water dispersions also are compatible with 
large amounts of most organic solvents. It is a white powder in con- 
trast to the light off-colour cast of Bentonite. The following formula is 
an example of its use in producing a lotion (15). 


IID sicesisccctnctininaninnananciios 8 g. The concentrate is simply 

ee cies 8 g. added to hot water, pre- 

WORIIIIEY  cccsscssccnsscrscscesesss 2 g. (or3g.ifdesired) ferably with a small agit- 
ator. 
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Methyl Cellulose 


This white cellulose derivative comes in various viscosities—(bas- 
ed on the viscosity of a 2% solution) 15, 25, 100, 400, 1500 or 4000 centi- 
poises. Solutions are prepared by mixing the methyl cellulose with 
approximately half the required amount of boiling water to wet the 
the fibers thoroughly. Allow to soak for 20 to 30 minutes and add 
the remainder of the water either as cold water or as ice. It is much 
less soluble in hot water. It is non-ionic, neutral in reaction, compatible 
with alcohol, and resistant to mold growth. It is a very useful thickener 
for emulsions, lotions, cosmetic products, and many dermatologic 
lotions. The concentration used is generally .5 to 2% of the 4000 c.p.s. 
While these synthetic celluloses, and the natural gums, will suspend 
and thicken preparations, the product is often too thick or viscous to 
pour readily or spread evenly. This is remedied in the formula sug- 
gested (16). 


BINT siicicsnnndessncetunsutinenniineusniminiihamaccsiiilipnintds 3.6 g. 

EEE ETI a AIS ONES NT 1.0 g. 

_ EE es, Se er ee ee Tn 4.0 ce. 
ND SEIT snsincstnctancigusnnntershacictinnintorstdiindiabsbacniannns 10.0 cc. 
Methyleellulose (1500 C.p.s.) 3% ..cccsnccssccsssccssesees 30.0 ec. 
RES AES ae re ee 0.1 ce. 
NE IND: sacviiansncnscrnitvecesstateresesndeneetannennias 0.1 ce. 
SE, WHEE seccicnccsssepuitiniccatiacrnibniebibncetenl qs. ad 100.0 ce. 


Sodium Carboxymethylcellulose 


This substance is a white, granular, odorless and tasteless powder 
soluble or dispersible in water and aikaline solutions, resulting in 
highly viscous solutions. The solutions do not gel on heating and on 
drying, leave a transparent tough film. It can be used as a substitute 
for gums in emulsions and as a suspending agent. It is employed also 
as a thickening agent in the preparation of lotions, ointments, etc. The 
concentration used is generally about 2%. 


There are many other new agents which cannot be considered at 
this time, and these few that have been presented deserve much more 
space and effort. In concluding this survey perhaps we could say just 
a few words about the silicones in formulation. 


The dimethylpolysiloxanes (silicones) are clear, colorless liquids 
varying from water-thin to ultra-high viscosity, where perhaps they 
might take as long as one week to flow from a test tube. They are 
chemically inert and highly water repellant. They have a low surface 
tension, spread easily, and exhibit smaller changes in viscosity with 
heat than any other fluid. They are supplied by the Dow-Corning Co., 
General Electric, and Linde Air Products. Stability is one of their 
most important properties. Alcohol-miscible silicones are available. As 
most of us know, they have come into use particularly as protectives 
for the skin and thus find wide use in dermatological preparations. 
There is much more to be said about them but perhaps a few formu- 
lations might illustrate the usefulness. 
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Pomade of Acid Cloak Silicone Oil (Goodman) Dissolve the citric acid in warm- 





Silicone Oil 350 centistokes ...........cccceeeeeee 20 ed water; melt solids at moder- 
CT evel hie sisnelisinedicsclathernintieasiicteniguilin 24 ate heat; warm the oils; mix 
Sodium lauryl] sulphate .................... .. 2. preferably by mechanical agita- 
CD IIE > wissitscatisscsasineicainccienecinnniaiiavinnessesnnens 4 tion. 

SN INE siiasecicnnnininssnssannpicavennesensninnnsy 18 

I BE tniaiciccsiitercaeanerecarvesirenceicanesincnens 1 Many other variations may be 
Water to dissolve citric acid ............... — used. 


Mineral oil (55 viscosity) 





Glyceryl Monostearate (acid compatible) .. 5 


Vanishing Cream Type 


Heat the fatty acid, palmitate 





Hystrene T-70 fatty acid (Atlas) ........ 15% and oil to 80°C. Heat the hydro- 
Fpnmmenal PaIMAtRb o.scccceesssscssssnescesercoserses 2% xide, sorbo, water and preserva- 
G.E. Silicone SF-96 (1000 es.) ................ 10% tive to 82°C. and add this solu- 
Potassium Hydroxide ...........ccccsseseeressees 1% tion to the first with agitation 
Sorbo (add slowly). Continue agita- 
Water cccrecsces. tion until a temperature of 
Preservative 45-50°C. is reached. Perfume 





IID inhi tcidiptinincnsariesiiedniaibinatamnscnciibeninions q.s. and pack. 


There are many other formulas of a barrier cream or ointment 


type, as well as hand creams, hair creams, lipsticks, sunscreens, etc. 
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AN UNWARRANTED ATTACK 


(EDITOR NOTE.)—In the December, 1958 issue of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHAR- 
MACY, Dr. L. F. Tice, Associated Dean, Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Allied 
Science, offered an editorial under the above title. While it describes the American scene, 
still a great deal of it seems equally apropos to the Canadian scene. We think it is worth 
repeating. 


It is somewhat ironic that during 1958 the one industry in Amer- 
ica that stands unequalled in the world, the drug industry, should be 
singled out for government criticism and attack while the real culprits 
and weaknesses on the American scene go almost unnoticed. In no 
industry is there more active competition, more energetic research, 
or more dramatic progress. The fate of those who fail to keep up with 
this ever increasing tempo is obsolescence, and a loss in sales and 
competitive position. 


The philosophy behind the criticism of the drug industry is in 
keeping with the times for it has. become good statesmanship in 
America to give the masses what is popular and what they want 
regardless of how wrong it is or how harmful to the country. It is 
this sort of political expediency and chicanery which keeps the nation- 
al budget unbalanced in times of unprecedented prosperity, permits 
the most unbelievable excesses in certain corrupt labour unions, and 
fails to recognize our most serious national weaknesses, such as in 
education and civil rights. 


It is very good politics to criticize the drug industry since the 
average man is never happy about the outlay of a few dollars for 
drugs, even though it saves his life. The thousands he spends for a 
chrome bedecked and gadgeted monstrosity called an automobile, he 
spends gladly and even goes in debt willingly to obtain it. For such an 
over-priced luxury, his interest and carrying charges alone per year 
exceed his annual drug bill, but he gives this no thought at all. The 
same is true of his purchase of a television set even though its screen 
is so large that it cannot be properly viewed except in a room twice 
the size of that in which he can install it. Liquor and tobacco, each in 
its own right, consume more of the average man’s income than do 
drugs. Since the government participates heavily in splitting the 
profit on liquor via alcoho] taxes, this industry is beyond criticism and, 
although tobacco shortens life and contributes to many morbid dis- 
eases, it too is profitable and beyond reproach. Gambling is also a multi- 
million dollar industry but it is opposed by government not on moral 
grounds but only when it fails to share in the proceeds. 
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The entire sales of the drug industry in the United States just 
about equals the gross profits of the General Motors Corporation but 
yet, because of its peculiar position of having no one really wanting 
to buy its products, our industry is particularly vulnerable to criticism. 


The philosophy behind the American way of life is that private 
initiative with proper incentives will surpass an economy based on 
government ownership and control of the means of production. In no 
area of American industry has there been more dramatic evidence of 
the success of private initiative than in the field of drugs and medicines. 
The evidence is everywhere about us — the imposing array of new 
drugs, the tremendous growth of research and production facilities, 
the excellent pay rate of workers in the industry, and the market value 
of drug stocks. 


There is nothing immoral or illegal about profit accruing to those 
whose vision, initiative, and energy have created new products for 
which there is a demand. This has been the case in the drug industry. 
It so happens, however, that for each product which is a success there 
are dozens of failures. All of these must have the cost of research and 
effort underlying them covered by the profit on the single success, and 
these costs are sometimes staggering. It also happens, at times, that 
the patent situation on a new drug is so involved that no clear-cut 
ownership can be established. The only alternative is a cross-licensing 
arrangement so that two or more companies can participate in the 
market without costly litigation. Even so, the price of the drug invari- 
ably drops as the participants compete for the available market. Drug 
costs today consume less of expendable income than ever before in 
spite of the miracles that have been achieved through research. 


It would seem to us that there are urgent areas requiring govern- 
ment attention and action far more than does our industry. If restraint 
of trade or unfair practices are the area of government interest, these 
should not be hard to find. Many have been well publicized in the press 
and by Congressional Committees. If the Federal Trade Commission 
really wants to do something in connection with the drug industry, it 
might do a better job of policing the radio and television advertising 
of certain proprietaries sold to the public. This, however, while needed, 
is not glamorous and headline-catching nor does it have public appeal. 
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In these times of serious challenge to our way of life, it would 
be well if we directed our attention to some of the critical areas now 
getting little or no attention. If indeed we lose our world position in 
the next few decades — and this is not an impossibility — it will not 
be American industry which is to blame but the lack of it. We need 
desperately those things which contribute to the strength of indus- 
try. Among these are competent, efficient and dedicated manpower. 
Such men are increasingly hard to find. 


With all the emphasis on engineering engendered by Russia’s suc- 
cesses, freshman engineering students in the United States dropped 
11 per cent in 1958 and other scientific and professional fields are 
equally hard pressed for competent recruits. Science and engineering 
students can come only as a result of inspired and effective teaching 
at the elementary and secondary school level. In spite of this, no really 
effective national program has been forthcoming to improve public 
school teaching, nor will not until teachers again gain that public re- 
cognition, respect, and salary which is their due. Only this coupled 
with a public awareness that all is not well with our sense of values can 
change things as they must be changed. Young people are not likely to 
choose a life dedicated to study, science, and service while those who 
try to so motivate them earn less than garbage collectors. They are 
more impressed with the performance of “entertainers” who are pub- 
lic idols and are paid millions of dollars a year skillfully programmed 
by legal talent so that it is not taxed away. Neither does truth, justice, 
or hard work seem very promising when certain union leaders live in 
luxury, and with seeming success and immunity defy even the most 
basic laws of the land. 


Yes, we have many things on the American scene which not only 
need attention but demand it. The drug industry, while it may not be 
perfect, is not one which deserves to be singled out and harassed. It 
is the envy of the world and no Sovient “medicinal Sputnik” has chal- 
lenged it or is likely to. If reform in Amerca is the order of the day, 
we should find several things of higher priority than the drug industry 
which deserve attention. 


L. F. TICE. 
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Pharmacy Week, October 4-10 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Association 
Convention 


Saint John, N. B., August 23 - 28th 


REMEMBER 


The Ontario Retail Pharmacists Association 
Convention 


Bigwin Inn, June 21 - 24th 
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The Canadian 
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Prepare NOW 
for the Summer Season 


CHECK YOUR STOCK OF: 


BONAMINE’® 


The summer travel season is fast 
approaching and so is the demand for 
Bonamine, the only motion-sickness pre- 
ventative effective with a single daily 
dose. Bonamine is supplied in 25 mg. oral 
tablets, vials of 8 or bottles of 100 and 
500; and also in 25 mg. chewing tablets, 
boxes of 8. 


VITERRA PLUS’ 


An ever-increasing summer market for 
this multi-vitamin / mineral formulation 
assures high sales through the summer 
months ahead. Viterra Plus is available 
— of 30, 60, 100, and 250 cap- 
sules. 


and don’t forget 


Tyzine * —-the superior nasal decongestant 
Toclase « — cough syrup and expectorant 
Candettes * — for sore throats 


Available from your favourite wholesaler 


PFIZER CANADA 


5330 Royalmount Avenue 
MONTREAL 9, QUE. 


tDisplay material available on request. 
*Trademark Chas. Pfizer & Co. Inc. 

















